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III. — The Suitors of Penelope 

By SAMUEL E. BASSETT 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 

The role of the suitors is too little known even to scholars 
of distinction. Thus Bergk (Gr. Literaturgesch. 1, 709) says 
that the death of Amphinomus is not described by the poet, 
an error to which Professor Scott has called attention (Class. 
Journ. xm, 216). Hayman (on a- 299) states that Peisander 
is not mentioned elsewhere in the poem, yet he takes part in 
the spear-combat (x 243, 268) ; and that Antinous is "no 
native Ithacan, but the son of a refugee, without ties of 
kin." 1 Ameis (cited, apparently with approval, by Hentze 
in the Anhang on ir 247) affirms that except for the thrice- 
repeated reference to the four islands (a 245 ff., ir 122 ff., 
247 ff.), the suitors are said to come from Ithaca alone, for- 
getting that Amphinomus is a Dulichian and Ctesippus a 
Samian, and that the bodies of the slain princes "from the 
other cities" are sent to their homes in ships (w 418). Cauer 
(Grundfrage 2 , 514) implies that no mention is made of the 
suitors in X — in spite of verses 116-118. And in two ex- 
cellent articles on the Homeric palace the number of the 
suitors is given as 300 ! In addition to this ignorance of 
details we find in critics a tendency to discover in passages 
which refer to the suitors inconsistencies that would have 
disappeared if all the evidence were known, and on the basis 
of these supposed inconsistencies to build theories of earlier 
versions which have been awkwardly used in the Odyssey 
as we have it, or else to reject a passage as a late interpolation. 
For example, because Telemachus refers only to the Ithacan 
suitors in 51, scholars have maintained that in an earlier 
version of the story the suitors came only from Ithaca. 2 

1 Homeri Odyssea, 1, Appendix, E, 6, p. lxxxvii ; cf. E, 7, p. lxxxviii. This 
is due to a misunderstanding of w 424-427. 

2 E.g. Kirchhoff, Die homerische Odyssee, 178, and van Leeuwen-Mendes da 
Costa on a 245. 
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Seeck held that the tale of the slaughter was an artless amal- 
gamation of two different poems. 3 Duntzer, Kammer, and 
van Leeuwen-Mendes da Costa reject the only passage in 
which the number of the suitors is given 4 (i.e., 108 suitors, 
t 247 ff.), and the late Professor Seymour, than whom few 
scholars have known their Homer better, remarks (Homeric 
Age, 189) that nowhere else are such numbers assumed. 
These instances, which could easily be increased, show the 
need of reexamining the account of Penelope's wooers, es- 
pecially the account of the slaughter, to see whether it is 
consistent and worthy of the great poet whom an increasing 
number of scholars believe to have been the author of the 
entire Odyssey, as we have it, and not merely of certain parts 
of the poem. 

That the hall of Odysseus was too small to accommodate 
more than 100 guests is maintained by Seymour (I.e.), who 
thinks the megaron at Ithaca to have been about the size 
of the one at Tiryns, i.e., not more than about forty feet 
square. To this we may answer that Priam, with his fifty 
sons and twelve sons-in-law, is likely to have dined 100 men, 
at least, when the many allied princes came to Ilios ; yet the 
megaron discovered in the sixth city is only a little larger 
than that at Tiryns. We can leave a little to the imagination 
of the poet's audience. The Ionians, so near to the mag- 
nificence of the East where later Belshazzar "made a feast 
to a thousand of his lords and drank wine before the thou- 
sand," surely could not have felt it to be improbable that 
the hall of a prince who had more flocks than twenty men 
(£ 98 f.) was large enough to hold more than 100 banqueters. 

3 Die Quellen der Odyssee, 22 et passim. 

* Van Leeuwen-Mendes da Costa remark that 108 is the product of two 
'epic' numbers, 9X12 (and therefore suspicious). Why has it not occurred 
to those who find in the Odysseus myth survivals of the worship of the Eniautos 
Daimon, that 108 is the number of months in the early ennaeleris (Roscher, 
Etttteadische Studien [1907], 45), and that consequently the suitors are the 
months of solitude which wooed the lonely queen, from the close of the Trojan 
war until the return of Odysseus? 
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The suitors were somewhat crowded, it is true: they took 
their seats Kara kXkt^ov; re dpovow; re (a 145), instead 
of sitting only on thrones as became their princely rank. 
The KXia/ioi were needed because of the unusual number 
of guests, and very likely were placed in front of the 
thrones, making a double row, as Jebb suggests, on three 
sides of the hall. 5 With this arrangement, and allowing 
(with Seymour) three linear feet for each throne, the hall 
need not have been larger than about 80X60 feet. A hall 
of these dimensions would have been none too long for the 
shooting of an arrow through the axes, and for the slaughter 
as described in %• Hence no valid reason for refusing to 
believe that there were as many as 108 suitors can be found 
in the estimated size of the hall. 

On the other hand, the whole poem gives evidence of a 
large number of wooers. Antinous asks for a boat and 
twenty comrades (8 669), and takes these from among the 
suitors ; yet the numbers are not so diminished as to require 
comment by the poet (cf. ir 342 ff.). They have an assembly 
of their own, admitting no other person to the ayopd (r 361 f .) ; 
this place of meeting would not have been necessary if they 
had not been numerous — in fact, the word ayopd of itself 
gives the impression of a large number. Odysseus tells 
Athena (v 390) that with her aid he would not fear 300 men, 
approximately three times the number mentioned by Tele- 
machus ir 247 ff.). In 7 212 the suitors are ttoXXoi, in ir 121 
they are fivpCoi ; neither of these words is properly applied 
to a dozen or so. They are rapidly wasting the substance of 
Odysseus (/3 49, S 318) ; yet we are told that on the main- 
land Odysseus possessed twelve herds of cattle, twelve flocks 
of sheep and of goats, and twelve droves of swine (£ 100 f.), 
and on Ithaca itself eleven flocks of goats and 600 brood 
sows (f 103, 13 ff.). A dozen or even a score of suitors could 
not have made great inroads upon such supplies of animals. 

5 Cf. the expression irdrrovc x e 'P' iptyw, fi 366, used of Odysseus as he 
begs of all the suitors about the hall. 
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The preparations for the feast, too, are not in keeping with a 
small number of guests : for washing the tables, mixing- 
bowls, and winecups, and for mixing the wine, water must 
be brought by twenty maids (v 158 f.), and for the banquet 
three enormous hogs, a cow, and many goats are required 
(v 162-186). Such a barbecue is not made for a handful of 
princes even with Homeric appetites. Finally, the account 
of the slaughter indicates a large number. Odysseus has 
many arrows in his quiver (<f> 60; cf. x 3) ! he uses them all, 
each one doubtless accounting for its man (cf. x "8). The.i 
ten more are slain in the spear-combat, Athena raises her 
aegis, and the survivors flee like a frightened herd of cows 
(x 299). After the massacre the multitude of corpses (cf. 
ttoXXow, x 384) is compared to a draught of fishes piled 
upon the strand. The only conclusion to be drawn from 
these passages is that wherever in the poem reference is made 
to the suitors a very large number — and why not 108 ? — is 
meant. 

This number is so large that the poet finds it difficult to 
handle. In most of the episodes, therefore, he resorts to an 
artifice to remove the difficulty. This consists in treating 
the suitors from Dulichium, Same and Zacynthus, with 
two exceptions, as mutae pz nae, or perhaps we may better 
say, as the unindividualized choreutae of Attic drama, and 
in concentrating our attention upon the wooers from Ithaca. 
The poet makes the leader Antinous woo the queen from 
political and sordid, rather than from romantic, motives, 
so that the outrageous conduct of the suitors becomes in 
the unfolding of the narrative a plot by an Ithacan against 
the ruling dynasty in Ithaca : we must note that Amphinomus 
the Dulichian will have nothing to do with this scheme, and 
twice balks it (tt 400 ff., v 245 f.). 

The Ithacan wooers on whom our attention is centered are 
twelve in number. There is some reason for believing that 
the poet has given the name of each of the twelve. He names 
fifteen suitors in all, and tells us that Amphinomus came 
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from Dulichium and Ctesippus from Same. Of the remain- 
ing thirteen, five are certainly, 6 and three more are probably, 
Ithacans. 7 The other five, with the exception of the weakling 
Leiodes, appear only in the spear-combat, and there is no 
indication of the island from which they come. 8 That thirteen 
rather than twelve are named may be accounted for in two 
ways. One of the thirteen may come from Zacynthus, the 
only island of the four from which, otherwise, no named 
representative appears among the suitors. If so, this one 
may be Leiodes, son of Wineface, whose paternity was vouched 
for by his preference for a seat beside the mixing-bowl (<f> 145 f .), 
for Zante, at least in modern times, has been famous for its 
grapes. But probably the poet would have told us that 
Leiodes was a Zacynthian if he had wished us to think so. 
Hence it is more probable that the one extra name was added 
through an oversight' of the poet. For in the slaughter all 
the suitors who are named in the Odyssey are likewise men- 
tioned by name when they are slain, with the single exception 
of Eurynomus, son of Aegyptius, who has been mentioned in 
/3 21 f., and again in x 242. This oversight of the poet occurs 
at x 267, where the name Euryades is used instead. 9 The 
poet might easily have substituted the name of Eurynomus, 
which has the same metrical value, but was prevented, per- 
haps, by considerations of euphony — the occurrence of too 
many names ending in -ov. We could wish that he had not 

6 The leaders Antinous and Eurymachus, introduced to us in a, Eurynomus 
and Leiocritus, who appear first in f), and Amphimedon, who makes his debut 
inf. 

7 Eurydamas and Pisander, first mentioned in <r, because they are named 
along with the two Ithacan leaders as princes who brought gifts to the queen 
(<r 297-300), — for Dulichian Amphinomus, though his words were most pleasing 
to Penelope (ir 397 f.), is not so named; Agelaus, because he is mentioned in 
close connection with Eurynomus the Ithacan (% 241 f.), and because he leads 
the suitors after the death of Antinous and Eurymachus. 

8 Except that Polybus (x 243) bears an Ithacan name (cf. o 399). 

AijfWjrT6\efiov fitv 'OSvtrffefc, 
TZdpvdSTjv 5' dpa TrjXtfiax * "EXarop 5£ trvfittrn)*, 
lie tcrai>5 pop 5' Sp' %tre<pve floCbv &ri|8oi/icAXos in)/). 
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made the substitution, for then the tale would have been 
exact. Of course it is possible that the poet had no thought 
of giving the names of the twelve Ithacan suitors, but 
the fact that with the change of only two syllables in x 
267 (Evpv-vo/iov for Evpv-dBrjv) he would have mentioned 
twelve available names, and twelve only, offers at least a 
striking coincidence. Even if it is nothing more than this, 
the evidence which" we have offered to show that the Ithacan 
princes play the chief, rather than the entire, role of the 
suitors removes the difficulty found by Kirchhoff (I.e.) in 
(8 51, where Telemachus speaks of the suitors of his mother 
as Ithacan nobles. 

The clever expedient which enables the poet, by centering 
our attention on the Ithacan princes, to handle satisfactorily 
the large number of the suitors, fails him in the account of 
the slaughter. Like the tragic poet of Athens, he finds some 
difficulty in removing his chorus from the scene in a manner 
that is natural and convincing. It is no easy matter to give 
plausibility to the killing of more than 100 men by four, of 
whom two are slaves. To remove this difficulty the poet 
has used many devices. The listener has been led to infer 
from the very beginning of the poem that Odysseus will 
prevail. Mentor-Athena says that if Odysseus should ap- 
pear at the door armed with helmet, shield, and two spears 
— as he does appear at the beginning of the spear-combat — 
the fate of the suitors would be swift and their wedding 
bitter (a 255 ff.). When Odysseus returns they will pray 
for fleetness of foot (a 64) ; they actually flee like frightened 
cows, or a flock of birds before vultures (x 299-307). Heaven 
has promised success to Odysseus, both by omens (w 102-121) 
and by the mouth of a seer (v 351 ff.), and Athena has pledged 
him her support; but no divinity at any time favors the 
suitors. Their leaders are slain at the beginning of the 
slaughter; the others have only their daggers, weapons for 
close combat, which their fear of the mighty bow makes 
them avoid. In the spear-combat the number of spears in 
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the hands of the suitors is so small that the odds are fairly 
even — twelve spears to eight — and Athena makes ineffec- 
tive those which are cast by the suitors. After Odysseus and 
his allies have slain ten men in the spear-combat the aegis 
of the goddess deprives the remainder of all will to fight. 
The butchery at the close, which turns the hall into a shambles, 
is passed over rapidly with the aid of a simile, and our atten- 
tion is diverted immediately by the account of the fate of 
Leiodes, which is given at some length. Thus in various ways 
the poet has succeeded in making the improbable seem prob- 
able, at least to the sympathetic listener or the casual reader. 
But the critic is not satisfied. For example, Seeck {pp. cit. 
14-18, 73) thinks that the suitors must have been able to 
make use of the spear with which Telemachus slew Amphino- 
mus, and which he feared to recover lest he himself should be 
stabbed in the back by some on-rushing suitor (x 89-98). 
Because the suitors do not avail themselves of this spear, 
and because it is not mentioned again, Seeck asserts that the 
bow-combat in an earlier form had a different ending which 
was lost when a late and inferior poet clumsily pieced on to 
the earlier version the story of the spear-combat. This and 
other difficulties of a similar nature disappear when we apply 
Zielinski's law governing the Homeric narrative of events 
which occur at the same time. In the tale of the slaughter 
our attention cannot be directed to what is happening in 
different parts of the hall in the same way that it could be 
if the scene were enacted before our eyes : it is fixed now on 
Odysseus standing on the great door-stone, and now on some 
suitor or suitors within the hall. Zielinski has shown 10 that 
the poet has two methods of solving a problem of this kind : 
either he tells us what is happening in one part of the scene, 
and pays no attention to the rest of it (a variety of the <?xvi la 
tncoTrrjcreaK) , or else he describes two simultaneous actions as if 
one followed the other in- time, rarely using the convenient 

10 "Die Behandlung gleichzeitigen Ereignisse in der antiken Epos," Philo- 
logus, Supplementband vni (1890-1001), 405-449. 
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adverb 'meanwhile,' by which modern narrators make clear 
the temporal relations of the actions which they describe. 

Let us apply this Law of the Continuous Narrative to the 
account of the slaughter. After Eurymachus has leaped 
towards Odysseus and has been slain by an arrow (79-88), 
we are told that Amphinomus with drawn dagger rushed 
upon Odysseus to force him from the door. We must as- 
sume that Amphinomus started at the same moment that 
Eurymachus did, or even before, since otherwise Odysseus 
would have had another arrow ready for him ; but the poet's 
manner does not allow him to indicate this. With the death 
of Amphinomus at verse 99 our attention is directed towards 
Telemachus and his father, and for the time we forget the 
suitors. When next we notice them (117), after Telemachus 
has brought the arms and has armed himself and the two 
slaves, they are falling in quick succession by the remaining 
arrows. The poet (Kara to <Tia>Tr<bfjLei>ov) gives no hint of 
their actions in the meantime. Doubtless, since the three 
leaders are slain, they have fallen back in terror. Hence 
there is no longer any need of referring to the spear which 
Telemachus abandoned. In the economy of the tale it has 
served its purpose : to bring Telemachus to his father's side, 
and since his own spear is gone, to suggest to his mind the 
desirability of fetching others from the armory. Hence the 
supposed inconsistency discovered by Seeck disappears. At 
verse 119 Odysseus has shot his last arrow ; deliberately laying 
aside the bow, he assumes helmet, shield, and spears. Why, 
asks Seeck (p. 16), do not the suitors seize this opportune 
moment for rushing upon the two slaves and the almost 
untried young prince? Because doubtless during this time 
they are discussing, from a comparatively safe distance near 
the orsothyre, the possibility of gaining reinforcements from the 
city, and when this proves unfeasible, are sending Melanthius 
for arms. But the Law of the Continuous Narrative brings 
the account of these actions after the description of the arming 
of Odysseus. Finally, it is while the suitors are apportioning 
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among themselves the arms brought by the goatherd, and 
while twelve of them are arming themselves, that the detec- 
tion and capture of Melanthius must occur, but again the 
poet does not direct our attention to this. 11 

An analysis of the slaughter, for which there is no space 
here, reveals many excellences. The swiftness with which 
the action proceeds — bow-fight and spear- fight occupy only 
about 100 verses each 12 — , the succession of interesting epi- 
sodes, the alternation of hope and fear on either side, the 
use of similes, the symmetrical arrangement of the two parts 
of the spear-combat, and the typical features of battle with 
which the Iliad has made the listener familiar, all contribute 
to make an effective tale. Above all we notice the fidelity 
with which the climax of the poem reveals the characters of 

11 The following table may make clearer the applications of the law which 
I have discussed (the sign of equality is used to indicate actions which are 
coincident in time) : 

Vss. 70-88, Death of Eurymachus = 80-98, Death of Amphinomus. 
98-1 18, Telemachus brings arms = Suitors retire in terror. 

119-125, Odysseus having used = 131-146, Agelaus, in the rear of the 
his last arrow, arms hall, sends Melanthius for 

himself arms; the latter brings 

arms, and goes for more. 
147-204, Detection and capture = Apportionment of arms 

of Melanthius among the suitors; twelve 

suitors arm themselves 
(the arming begins at 148, 
but must take some time). 
The marshalling of the 
twelve is not complete 
when Mentor-Athena ap- 
pears (205). 

12 Seeck (p. 16) finds evidence of the 'patchworker' in 117 f., because the 
composer of these verses "has not made even the slight effort necessary to 
invent half-a-dozen names of suitors who fell, in order to adapt his 'patch' to 
the style of his source." If he had done this he would have been indeed a 
bungler. The poet 'invents' only two names of those slain in the spear- 
combat, viz., Euryades and Elatus, and he 'invents' none in the massacre, 
which is the closest parallel to 118. It has been noticed since the time of 
Bekker that in the Odyssey the poet uses far fewer proper names than in the 
Iliad. 
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the actors, which have been so carefully drawn in the pre- 
ceding episodes. The slaughter is the final test of the B6X.o<i 
of Odysseus ; therefore Heaven intervenes as little as possible. 
The suitors die as they should : the brutal leader Antinous, a 
man of action rather than of speech (Hayman), falls first of 
all, and without a word ; the hypocrite Eurymachus dis- 
sembles almost to the last; generous Amphinomus is slain 
in a vain attempt not so much to kill Odysseus as to save the 
lives of himself and the others; and last of all the faint- 
hearted Leiodes, whose soft hands were more fitted to hold 
the winecup than the dagger, meets the coward's death, 
vainly begging for mercy. 

In spite of the cleverness which the poet exhibits in de- 
scribing the denouement of the Odyssey, we must admit 
that in its effect it falls far short of the climax of the Iliad. 
This is partly because the theme is hardly one to inspire a 
great poet We feel no pity for the suitors ; only one of 
them, Amphinomus, deserves any, and whatever, feelings of 
regret for his fate the poet wished to arouse were experienced 
by the listener long before (at the close of the Irus episode, 
0-154 f.). But the chief reason for the inferiority of the 
/jLvr](Trr}po<f>ovia to the "E/cropo? avalpeais is, I think, to be 
found in the fact that the one great dramatic moment of 
the former comes at the very outset. It is at the instant 
when the wronged and insulted hero flings off his beggar's 
rags and leaps upon the great door-stone that our thrills 
are awakened — rather than by the account of the long- 
anticipated vengeance. Yet far apart as the climaxes of the 
two poems are in their effect, they offer striking similarities 
in some general ways. In both poems the day on which the 
climax is reached is crowded with action, and the psychological 
state of the hero is described before the day begins. Most 
of the leading characters are massed on the stage, including 
the gods in the Iliad, and Athena, the divinity chiefly con- 
cerned, in the Odyssey. Finally, in both episodes the heroine 
is removed from the scene and does not reappear until the 
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issue is decided. Whether these parallels are to have any 
weight in determining the relation between the author of the 
Iliad and the author of the Odyssey will doubtless depend 
on the attitude which one takes towards this question. 

The points which I have tried to make in this paper may 
be summed up as follows : 

I. There is no evidence that the entire Odyssey does not 
recognize the presence of 108 suitors, the number which 
Telemachus mentions to his father. 

II. Because of the difficulty of handling so many dramatis 
personae the poet concentrates the attention of the listener 
upon the twelve Ithacan princes and makes them the accom- 
plices of Antinous in an attempt to overthrow the dynasty 
of the Arceisiadae. 

III. This device of the poet fails him in the denouement, 
but in various ways he has minimized the elements of im- 
probability. 

IV. In the account of the slaughter some grounds of 
criticism are removed by the application of Zielinski's Law 
of the Continuous Narrative. 13 

13 Other inconsistencies disappear on closer examination : 

1. Doubtless it never occurred either to the poet or to his audience that the 
twelve axes, some of which were set up far down the hall and therefore were 
easily accessible to the suitors, would have offered excellent weapons against 
the four men at the door. When the axes have served their purpose in the 
tale they are forgotten. 

2. The objection made by F. W. Kratz, De Minervae interventu in Homeri 
Odyssea (1862), 16, that a swallow could not raise the aegis (x 297) is too petty 
to require comment. Athena must assume this form in order to make the 
suitors believe that Mentor has deserted Odysseus. The aegis is of course 
invisible, but none the less effective. 

3. Seeck (op. cit. 73 f.) is wrong in assuming that Agelaus is slain near the 
great door-stone. This prince is slain by the spear of Odysseus at close quarters 
(x 293). No matter how near the door he may have come when he cast his 
spear — and verse 271 indicates that he was not near it — he must have retreated 
before the spears thrown by Odysseus and his allies (cf. 281 ff.). Furthermore 
Odysseus uses the dagger which Agelaus dropped as he fell, to kill Leiodes ; the 
latter's position in the hall was always farthest from the door (<t> 146), and 
while at the end of the massacre he runs forward to throw himself at the feet 
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V. While the Slaughter of the Suitors is inferior to the 
Taking Off of Hector, it offers some striking similarities 
to that episode. As it stands it is worthy of a great poet. 

of Odysseus (x 310), it is not necessary to assume that Odysseus is now near 
the entrance to the hall. 

4. That the goatherd correctly infers by whom and to what place the arms 
have been removed from the hall (x 140 f.), and that the suitors had not com- 
mented on the absence of the familiar armor, may be explained by saying that 
Odysseus had told Telemachus to give the suitors a reason for the removal 
(t 7 ff.), and that there had been sufficient time for this during the early part 
of the day. But this, as well as many other objections of the critics, may be 
removed most simply by recognizing that often we must take the viewpoint 
of poet and audience, and disregard that of the characters. Poet and audience, 
for example, know that the arms have been carried to the armory by Odysseus 
and his son ; it matters not whether the suitors know it. 



